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By Jose PH Lucas, F.G.S. 


In Yorkshire there are three well-known hills that bear the 
name of Whernside, all about 2000 feet in elevation. ‘I'wo of 
these —Great Whernside, 2300 feet, and Little Whernside, 1984 
feet-—lie together, fourteen miles south-east of the third Whern- 
side, which is near the head waters of the Ribble, the Lune, the 
Ure, and the Wharfe, on the backbone watershed which sends its 
waters to the North Sea on the oné side, and the Irish Channel 
om the other. Great and Little Whernside lie near the head- — 
waters of the Cover, a tributary which joins the Ure at Middleham, 
twelve miles north-east from its source; and the Nidd, another 
tributary of the Ure, which joins the main river near York, 
thirty-five miles south-east from its source. On the west, Great 
@ Whernside looks down upon the village of Kettlewell, in the 
@ fw-famed dale of the Wharfe, and up the lovely Langstrothdale ; 
@ vhilst above these, in the midde distance, looms the stupendous 
Pen-y-gent, having the truncated sugar-loaf shape characteristic 
of all the more conspicuous eminences on the Pennine chain. 

This part of the valley of the Wharfe derives its beauty from 
beng cut deeply into the mountain limestone, whose regular 
terraces and lines of cliffs form one of the most pleasing features 
inthe dale. Though this limestone reappears in the valleys to 
the east, it is too low in their beds to give a character to the 
scenery. With these exceptions all the hills and slopes are formed 
in the millstone-grit formation, which ranges on a huge anticlinal 


line from Derbyshire into Scotland. It is this formation that 
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supports upon its sandstones and shales that remarkable extent 
of heather-covered moor and peat which occupies a belt. of : 
country, broken only by valleys, for a length of 200 miles, being 
in places thirty miles wide. The line of demarcation between the 
vivid green grass of the limestone and the black heather-covered 
peat of the millstone-grit is generally as well defined as that of 
the formations themselves. 

The basin of the Nidd above Hampsthwaite includes an area 
of eighty square miles; and though some allusions will be made 
to the more southerly part of this area, it is the more northerly 
and more elevated parts that will be particularly described. For 
sixteen miles from Great Whernside the valley proper is nowhere _ 
more than one mile wide from ridge to ridge, and is from 500 to | 
800 feet deep, forming, as it weré, a deep groove in the vast | 
easterly-sloping heather-covered moorland. South of that the 
valley becomes more open, the height of the surrounding hills 
falls, and the moors, which retreat to the west, disappear 
altogether on the east side. Save for the magnificent Brimham 
Rocks, the valley below this is tame and uninteresting. 

Between the Wharfe near Otley and the Nidd below Pateley 
Bridge, there is a great extent of wild half-cultivated land, almost 
all of which has formerly been under the plough. Some of this 
tract is yet wild moorland, in which lies the ancient enclosure 
of Haverah Park, but the rest has long since been turned into 
grazing land. Over this and surrounding districts, farms fitted 
up for agriculture are now standing half ruinous, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see a little shed of logs thatched with hay for 
the shelter of a few calves put up 1n one corner of a large roofless 
barn built for the reception of hay and grain. Fences have been 
allowed to go to ruin, or gaps have been intentionally formed in 
them to give the herds of cattle now grazing there a larger run. 

Till about fifty years ago long-horned cattle were kept in the 
dale. They were black-and-white, and blue. These were replaced 
by shorthorns, whose chief merit lies in the fact that in a year and 
a half they will put on as much flesh as an ordinary beast will 10 
three. In addition to this they “feed” better, and grow fat on 
pastures where an ordinary cow would remain poor. For these 
reasons they are well adapted for keeping for a year and a half or 
two years on these moorside farms. Since the decline of agriculture 
in the dale their numbers have very much increased all along tlils 
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part of the lower slopes of the Pennine hike, which may truly be | 
called the nursery of the famous breed of Yorkshire shorthorns. 


The cattle are subject to a disease which causes them to swell up 


about the eyes and tail, when they are said to be “ betwenged” 
(Anglo-Saxon thweng, a charm, or phylactery). 

Quitting the zone of cattle-grazing country we may now turn 
to Nidderdale proper. For the first six miles from Great Whern- 


side the valley takes an easterly course, and both sides are 


marked by lines of fine escarpment—d@ propos of which it may 
be observed that this kind of scenery, terrace rising above terrace, 
which has been so faithfully depicted by Turner, is peculiar to 
the valleys of the Pennine chain, not only as regards England, 
but kurope, as neither Norway, the Hartz, nor Switzerland show 


anything of the kind. To return, however, below this the valley 
turns to the south, after which only the eastern side continues 


to be steep. ‘The margin of each terrace is frequently marked 
by aline of wood, but the slopes and terraces are grazing land. 
Nearly all the enclosed land on the sides of the dale as high as 
Woodale, 1000 feet, has been ploughed. It was ploughed straight 
up and down. No doubt this was necessary, as the slopes are SO 
steep that heavy showers would wash away the soil. 

Agriculture has never been a complete success in the dale, 
and within these twenty years the last of the ploughed land in 
the dale north of Pateley Bridge has been “swathed.” Several 
late harvests, and some neyer got at all, have the credit, locally, 
of having contributed to this result; but the true explanation 
demands a wider view. The dalesmen themselves say that oats 
often failed, and wheat would not ripen; but that, as oatmeal was 
almost their only article of food, they and their fathers were 
obliged to put up with bad crops and imperfect success, as they 
were too poor to fetch oatmeal from the better districts. Though 
from such names as “‘ Rye Close” one would infer that rye had 
once been cultivated in the dale, there has been none grown for 
the last eighty years, and all the old inhabitants say that they 
never heard of any being grown. However, in the winter of 
1799-1800 wheat bread was very dear, and the inhabitants of 
Lofthouse fed upon rye bread. Nidderdale is now one large 
grazing field. Not only are the young shorthorns nursed here, but 
vast flocks of sheep are reared on the moors. “‘Sheep-gates,”’ or the 
nght to turn sheep on to the moors, are let in specified numbers 
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with each farm, and now it is difficult to get “ gates,” though 
thirty years ago there were not sheep enough in the dale to stock 
the moors. At that time they were all Scotch wethers, now there 
is not a Scotch wether in the dale. They are all Scotch ewes for 
breeding, and first-rate Leicester tups, called in the dale “ mugs.” 
‘The result 1s a sheep known as the ‘‘half-bred,” with plenty of 
wool and mutton— commodities largely in demand in the manv- 
facturing districts of Leeds and Bradford. All the spring and 
summer the sheep run on the moors, each farmer turning out as 
amany sheep as he has “gates” for. In November the farmers 
near the dale-head sent their sheep down to winter in Haverah 
Park. ‘Two or three flocks are joined together under the charge 


of one man, who drives them down aud remains with them all the 


winter, and brings them back on the approach of spring, late 
in March. ‘They graze on the ling in Haverah Park, or on the 
sweet land that has been formerly ploughed and again “swathed.” 
All the sheep, however, do not go down. ‘The fields in the upper 
part of the dale in winter are full of sheep that have been brought 
down from the high moors. Though these undulating fields, 
with their ridges and hollows, are admirably adapted for wintering 
sheep, they can only accommodate a certain number; many die in 
cold nights, when they contract a disease kuown as ‘‘ blackwater.” 
In the spring the sheep feed greedily on the flowers of the 

moor-silk (cotton-grass), or, as it is termed in the dale, ‘“ Moss- 
crops and cutthroats.’ Many hundreds are lost on the moor 
during the summer by casualties, such as falling into holes in the 
peat, by getting entangled in the heather, by getting bogged, and 
sometimes by getting drowned. In times of snow, from their 
habit of sheltering in the hollows, sheep often become buried in 


the drift. When this is the case a good dog will ‘‘set” them, 


and, if his master is there, he will recover the sheep; but, what 
seems most strange, however good the dog may be, if he is alone 
lhe will be certain to worry the sheep. None of the dogs on these 
moors are to be trusted when they go by themselves, as they are 
all—the best of them—apt to turn on the sheep. The dogs on 
these moors do not attain to the same perfection as they do il 
Scotland, probably because the runs are smaller; but many dogs 
are sent up to be trained here, _ | 

The sheep dogs in Nidderdale are referable to four distinct 
varieties. One, a thin long-bodied dog, smooth-haired, black and 
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tan, long sharp head, long tail, sometimes tall; very strong, swift, 
and clever. A second kind is a smaller dog, smooth silver-grey, 
with dark grey blotches; always wall-eyed, light eye in lighter 
patch; bark snappish; barks in a skulking way with its tail 
between its legs; cowardly. A third kind, handsomer than the 
other two, and generally larger, is a long-haired shaggy dog, with 
amass of long hair about the neck; colour black and white, 


@ being black over back and sides; has a white ring round his neck 


(whence he is generally called ‘‘ Ring”); ears sharp, short, erect; 
face short, triangular; tail hairy. ‘The fourth type is a noble- 
looking dog, rough-haired, terrier hike, large; colour dark slaty 
blue above, light ochreous brown below; tan legs; face hairy; 
ears small, partly erect, then drooping; tail lar ge, dark above, light 


q under; bark loud—a sood honest announcement of the presence 


ofastranger. Though there are some few dogs that do not fall 
under any of these types, by far the larger number of the sheep 


dogs in Nidderdale do; and though the points of difference may | 


appear to be trifling, they are extremely characteristic and dis- 
tinctive. A great many of those dogs are imported from Scotland, 
afew from Crav en, and elsewhere. 

The following are some of the very old dog's names in the 
dale :—Craft, Rake, Gade, Flora, Gess, Bute, Luce, Fleet, Shep, 
Ring, Tossel, Glan, Roy, Yarrow, and Hoov. Some of these are 
eminently suggestive of high antiquity. ‘“ Rake” has a Scandi- 
navian origin, Rakki being the Old Norsk for a dog. Sheep are 
said to “rake out” when they form into a line on being first 
disturbed by the shepherd, and the sheep-tracks which they make 
aang single file are called “‘sheep-rakes.” Danish Rekke means 
a“vow.” So that we may safely conclude that the name of “ Rake” 
is at least 1000 years old in the dale. Similarly “Hoov” is the 
Welsh Hwv and the Anglo-Saxon HO6f, a hood (pronounced Hoov), 
ind was probably given as a name to a dog in allusion to the shape 
of the hair on the head, or to its colour, presenting the appearance 
ofa hood. The word “ Hove” (a hood) was still in use in the 
time of Chaucer, and is, in fact, “ased ay him in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ :— 

some deal set his hove.”— 8909. 
The name ‘‘ Hoov” may therefore be 1300 years old in the dale. 
It is probable that we are more dependent upon animal food 
than we used to be. In their early days the present generation 
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of dalesmen fed almost exclusiy ely upon oatieal; either as “hasty 
pudding,” that 1s, boiled smooth and eaten w hile hot with milk or 
treacle; or “lumpy,” that is, boiled quickly and not thoroughly 
stirred; or else in one of the three kinds of cake which they call 
fermented,” “riddle cake,” ‘‘ held-on cake,” or “ turn-down 
cake”; or of a fourth kind called “clap cake.” They also made 
“tiffany cakes” of wheaten flour, which was separated from the 
bran by being worked through a hair-sieve = tiffany, or temse 
(tamis). The dalesmen then lived upon the agricultural produce 
of their land; but in some respects the district of eae 
proper differs from the surrounding country. 

In Nidderdale much of the upper part of the dale consists 


of property farmed by the landlords. ‘There is no trace of any 


other state of things having existed in Nidderdale than that 
of occupation by individual landowners. But in Wharfedale, 
Coverdale, Wensleydale, and on the slopes of the hills to the east 
of Nidderdale, the country is covered with little step-like terraces 
called ‘‘ranes.” ‘The sides of the limestone slopes of Wharte- 


dale are covered with them, each being twenty or thirty or more | 


yards long and two or three yards wide, and though they almost 
always there run horizontally, yet occasionally ‘they lie up and 
down. These “ranes” lay on land which belonged to the village 
communities of the dale, and each man in the village had one. 
One man held a “rane” for three years, when he exchanged for 
another. ‘This system was in full working order down to the 
time of the grandfathers of the present generation of men about 
fifty years old. With the decline of agriculture and the increase of 


- grazing farming, consequent upon the departure of manufacturing, 


power to enclose was applied for, under the Enclosure Act [6 and 
7 William IV., cap. 115], 1836, which gave power to enclose, 
without a special Act, “open and common arable and pasture 
lands, and lands commonable during part of the year only, by 


Commissioners with consent of two-thirds in number and value. 


of proprietors, or, without Commissioners, with consent of seven- 
eighths in number and value.” Long stone fences were built, 
and the “‘ranes”’ remained as the monuments of a bygone age. 
This was followed by a rapid depopulation of the dales. The 
stream of emigration set in to the great manufacturing towns of 
Leeds and Bradford; so that the population of the dales is not 
now one-third of what it was early in the century. 
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The absence of “ranes” in Nidderdale is not the only . 
listinctive feature that isolates it from the surrounding country. 
Though woolcombing was the staple trade till very recent years: 
of Masham, West Burton, and Aysgarth, in Wensleydale, there 
never were any wool-combers in Nidderdale. Weaving and 
spinning “‘line” (flax) employed women till about forty years 
ago. They made sheets, huckaback table-cloths, and towels, 
many of which are still in use. At Ramsgill, the birthplace of 
Eugene Aram, they wove cotton with a machine they called 
“leim.” A man came from Hebden, in Wharfedale, bringing 
them the raw material, and took back what they had woven. He 
paid them for their work, and left them as much cotton as 
he thought they could finish before his next visit. “Garn” is 
still spun in the dale for knitting stockings; but all signs of 
manufacturing activity has long since been absorbed by the great 
centres, and disappeared from the dales. | 

The absence of ranes and of the art of woolcombing in 
Nidderdale are only two of many points of difference that lie 
between it and the neighbouring dales, and the country to the 
south and east. 

Nidderdale lies in the ancient district of Kymry-land, and the 
evidence of names of places shows that the country immediately 
to the south of it, and east of Leeds, was well populated by 
Celts, but the Celts never made any settlement in Nidderdale. 
Only the most eminent hills on the confines of the dale bear 
Celtic names. The dale was first populated by the Angles, who 
eatered England, chiefly on the north and east, about a. D. 559, 
wider Ella. They appear to have taken possession of the dale, 
at least as far as regards its upper half. ‘The interior slopes of 
the hills, the villages, farms, pastures, sheds, one wood, the 
springs, tributary streams, and the main river itself, bear generally 
Anglo-Saxon names. Some of these names are too remarkable 
to be passed over without mention. Thus “ Raydale Knotts” 1 
the name of the interior side of Little Whernside ; “ Thorpe” or 
“Thrope,” and “Sten,” villages; ‘ Limley” (lime-field) being 
situated upon the narrow strip of limestone in the bottom of the 
dale, a farm; ‘“ 'Tiedera Wood,” tiedera being a pure Anglo- 
Saxon adjective meaning “thin,” most descriptive of the thin 
hanger of birches upon a steep cliff of limestone to which the 
applies; while such names as Wising (wésuny, guiding) 
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sike,” “ Haga sike” (hedge or fence, 7. ¢., boundary), “ Twisling” 
(twislung, tributary, adj.); “'Thornit” (thorniht, thorny, or 
abounding in thorn-bushes); ‘Mere Dike” (meera, a boundary, 
being the boundary between Stonebeckup and Fountains Earth) 
applied to streams, as well as “ Héaning” to fields (Anglo-Saxon 
héan, high; ing, field), give but a faint idea of the extent to 
which the Angles stamped their image upon the higher parts of 
the dale during the three centuries of their possession of it before 
the Danish invasion. | 

About four miles from its source > the Nidd sinks into its lime- 
stone bed, and for two miles takes a subterranean course,— like 


the Mole, in Surrey, which does the same between Dorking and 


Leatherhead, and the Churn in Gloucestershire. It would have 
been strange if this rare phenomenon had escaped the notice of 
the dwellers in the dale, to which it gives a distinctive character. 
Accordingly, we find the Anglo-Saxon word Nider, nyder, meaning 
“down,” ‘‘ below,” given, in allusion to this descent and subter- 
ranean course, as a name to the river, and the A. S. word 
géeotend, the “down-pouring” or “channel,” to the artery through 
which the water flows. This is now called ‘Gooden Pot” or 


Goydin Pot, which latter word may have a different derivation. — 


Lhe modern pronunciation of ‘Nidderdale” is as_ nearly 
“ Nitherdil” and ‘“ Netherdil” as it can be written in modern 
English, but the modern name of the river is Nidd. This 1s, 
doubtless, one of the modifications introduced by the Dano- 
Norwegian invaders on their settlement in the dale three centuries 


later. “‘ Towards 867 an organised expedition of Norsemen under . — 
Ingvar and Ubba, two of their kings, landed in Northumbria, in — 


which district, in the beginning of Alfred’s reign, or about 872, 
Halfdene rewarded his followers with grants of land. The settle- 
ment was something like the Norman Conquest two hundred 
years latex, and its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 
the four counties of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, there are nearly one thousand places which have 
Dana-Norwegian names against less than four hundred in all the 
rest of England.”—Pearson’s ‘ Early and Middle Ages,’ ed. 1861, 


p- 107; Worsaae’s ‘ Danes in England,’ p. 71. If the names of & 
farms and physical features were taken into account, this number © 


would be greatly extended. Among other places the Danes 
settled in Nidderdale, and called the river, not Nider, but 
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Nid, the name which, from its gr eater simplicity, ultimately 
prevailed. 

Now Nid is the name of a river which flows thr ough the town 
of Throndhjem, in Norway, and gives the names of Nidar-dss to 
a famous old town at its mouth, Nidar being the Norwegian 
genitive of Nid; and oss, mouth. Similarly ‘ Nidderdale” may 
be Norsk, Nidar-dalr, the dale of the Nid, but the earlier expla- 
nation seems preferable, considering the three centuries’ occupation 
of the Angles. However this may be, the modern name of Nid 
certainly seems to be Norwegian or Danish. 

From Nidderdale, Whernside and Little “‘Wharntide 
appear as two distinct hills, two miles and a half distant from 


each other. The name of Whernside is itself of doubtful origin ~ 


(A.S. cwern, O.N. kvern, a quern; and A.S. sid, O.N. sida, side ; 
the first, given by A.S., seems best), but this much about it is 
certain, that the whole hill takes its name from a part of it, viz. the 
Wharfedale side, which is so called. Here are quarries from which 
the stone may have been dug to make querns. The Nidderdale 
side, however, is called Blackfell. In other words, the hill seen 
from Wharfedale is called “ Whernside,” and from Nidderdale 
“Blackfell.” Similarly the slope of Little Whernside in Nidder- — 
dale is called “‘Raydale Knotts,” and that in Coverdale “‘ Cowside” 
—an obvious corruption of ‘“Coverside”—while it borrows its 
general name from the larger hill. Whernside is pronounced 
“Whainsid,” which favours the A.S. origin. ‘ Quernside” has 
been changed into Whernside, in the same way as “ Quarrel” — 
4@., Quarry—has been softened into “ Wharrel” in the name 
Wharrel Crags on the moors east of Coverdale. 
That tract of moor included between the Nidd and How Stean _ 
Beck bears the names of ‘In Moor” and ‘‘ Middlesmoor” (Niddel 
mor). I regard “ Middlesmoor” as the older and A.S. name, and. 
“In Moor” as Old Norsk. The summit of this forms a conspicuous 
hill, 1488 feet in altitude, which now bears the name of “ Rain 
Stang.” ‘ Rane-stang-en ” is the name of a mountain in Norway 
on the watershed between Valders and Hallingdal. ‘‘ Rani” is 
the old Norsk for a hog’s snout, a hog-shaped hill, or “ sabia’ 
and “ stang” the Danish for a pole or post. ‘The name “ stang ” 
occurs many times on hills in Yorkshire, as Kettlestang Moor and 
Stang Brae,’ near Carlesmoor in the Layer basin, and “ Stang- 
how” (Cleveland). Besides ‘“ Rainstang” to its summit, the 
3A 
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Danes gave various names to other parts of “ Middlesmoor,” of 


which they took possession: e.g., ““Armathwaite” (O.N. arma, 
gen. plur. of armar, an arm; and thveit, detached piece of land, 
Armathwaite being situated near the junction of two “arms” 
which unite to form How Stean Beck, a tributary of the Nid), 
while Middlesmoor was eventually retained only as the name of 
the village. Other Norsk names of hills and eminences are 
‘Bull brae” (Icel. bula, to tear asunder; Norsk brae, hillside), 


the name of a part of the north. side of the dale from which 


there has been a large slip, ‘‘ Haden Carr” near the dale head, a 
plateau 1500 feet ending in a steep escarpment (O.N. hed, hill, 
height; Kjarr, bog covered with brushwood), “Jordan Moss” 
(Dan. jord, earth, peat; en, the; mos, moss, the peat-bog), the 
name of a peat-bog on Lofthouse Moor; ‘Blue Burnings,” the 
name of a steep hillside above Lofthouse (O.N. blaberne, the 
bleberries), formerly a wood famous for bilberries; also ‘‘ Blubber- 


house” (Blaber-hus) in Washburndale; “‘I'rappen Hill,” the 


steepest part of-the hill-road that runs up by Blue Burnings 
(Dan. trappe, staircase, en, the—trappen, the staircase). Before 
the road was made it is probable that steps were here cut in 
the soil; they are common enough at the present day. ‘‘Arna 
Nab” (O.N. arna, gen. plur. of orn, an eagle; Nab, Dan. nel, 


projecting point of a hill, eagle’s point) ; “ Arnagill,” a picturesque | 


rocky gill at the southern extremity of the Colsterdale basin. 
“ Brown Ridge ” (O.N. brén, brow of a hill); the northern water- 
shed ridge of Nidderdale, 1500 feet; ‘“‘ Acora Scar” (O.N. akr, 
arable land ; as opposed to engr, grass land), and many others. 
Another physical feature of great interest that bears an old 
Norsk name is ‘‘ Beggarmote Scar,” a steep cliff in limestone at 
the angle of the Nidd at which it first sinks in volume into the 


ground at a place called ‘Manchester Holes.” Beggarmote 


(pronounced ‘“ Beckermort”) is O. N. bekkjar, gen. sing. of bekkr, 
beck, and mét, meeting ; but it does not mean a meeting of the 
waters, for there is no meeting of any waters. It simply means a 
“juncture,” and has the same sense as in alda-mét, the end and 
beginning of two centuries; missera-mét, the meeting, juncture 
of the seasons, where one ends the other begins ; so bekkjar-mét, 
means the point at which the river on the surface ends, and that 
below ground begins. Beggarmote Scar is opposite Tiedera 
Wood, which is on a similar limestone cliff, but bears an Anglian 


name. The true explanation of the meaning of this interesting é 
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name shows how necessary it is to visit a place and see the nature. 
of the spot to: which a name is given. ‘‘ Beggar-mote,’ though 
correctly derived, has previously been wrongly explained, as 
shown above. ‘‘ Manchester” refers to the same event (?);. It. 

manchézza, loss, defect. 

It is interesting to note the collection of Danish names as 
opposed to old Norsk, on the east side of the Nidd near Loft- 
house, which is itself Danish. ‘This probably indicates that the | 
settlers there were of a later date than the original Scandinavian 
invaders who settled on the west side. 

Thus far attention has been drawn to the names of physical 
features, but there are one or two more most interesting points © 
connected with names of places that should on no account — 
be passed over without mention. It has already been shown 
that most of the streams in the upper part of the dale bear 
Anglian names. For the highest eight miles of the dale, or 
as far down as Sten Beck, there is not one Danish name applied 
toastream. “ Buskar Beck,” a tributary of Stean Beck, is, how- 
ever, Dan. busker, bushes, nom. plu. of busk, a bush. 

In the highest eight miles of Nidderdale, above Stean Beck, 
there are forty-two streams, including branch tributaries, of which 
twenty-seven are named. Of these twenty-seven six retain their 
original Anglian names unchanged, as “‘ Stand Sike,” ‘“ Hagga Sike,” 
“Maddering Sike,” ‘“‘Mere Dike”; and twenty-one do so with the 
interpolation of the word “‘ Gill,” asin “‘ Skitter Gill Dike,” “‘ Wising 
Gil Sike,” “ Twisling Gill,” ‘‘Thornit Gill.” “Guill” (O.N. Gil, a 
deep narrow glen with a stream at the bottom), being the name, 
not of the stream, but of the narrow valley which contains it. 
The English, who came from the Low Countries in which rivers | 
are the most strongly marked physical lines, were careful to name 
their rivers and streams, the watershed ridges being low, flat, and 
ill-defined ; but the Norseman, who dwelt in a land where the 
watershed ridges from the great physical barriers, or lines of 
dwision, called the included area dalr, a dale, or division (Goth. 
dalei, dale, dailjan, to divide; A.S. del, a division, a dell; 
0.N. deild, a division; Germ. thal, dale,theil, a division ; Gr. do), 


q@ making the name of the river subordinate. 


For this reason. a dale frequently bears one name and the 
tiver another, as Scetersdal in Norway, river Otter; Wensley Dale 
m Yorkshire, river Ure; Colsterdale, Yorkshire, river Burn. 
Therefore, when the Norseman found himself in the Yorkshire 
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“hills, he at once applied the cognomen of “gill” and “ dale ” to the 


smaller and larger valleys, which the English had been content to : 


know by the name of the river or stream. 

There is one more point worthy of mention. The English, 
or Angles, settled in the whole dale; whereas the Norseman, and, 
at a later date, the Dane, obtained a footing here and there. 


‘Thus “ Angram,” at the Dale head, is a Norwegian settlement 


(O.N. Angrum, dat. plu. of Ang, either a2 man’s name or “the 


bay: these datives, of which we have no English equivalent, have 


the force of ‘‘in” the place). Here we have the words “‘thwaite,” 
and “‘laith” or “lathe,” for shed (O. N. hlada, a barn) :— 


. ens de ne had thou put the capel in the lathe.” 
CuHavcer, ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ v. 4086. 


On the next farm, Lodge, an Anglian settlement, all the sheds — 


are called “barns,” an Anglo-Saxon word which prevails all the 
way down the valley to Stean Beck, at which stream we again find 
the word “laith.” At Stean the word “ — is used (A.§. 
scypen, a stall, stable) :— 


“The shepen burning with the blacké smoke.” 
Cuaucer, ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ v. 2002. 


The ial “with” (O.N. vidr, a wood) and “royd” (0.N. 


rjodr,-a clearing in a wood), so common south of the Wharfe “ 
to the east of Nidderdale, do not occur in the dale. “ Firth,” 
wood, is common over the watershed to the east, but does 4 
occur in the upper parts of the dale. An extensive swamp on the 
moors near Meughar Hill is called ‘“ Great Wham,” 1750 feet 
(O.N. hvammr, a swamp) ' It possesses a rich flora; also “Sand- 
with Wham,” on the moors to the east of Nidderdale. The branch 
of a stream is called the “ grain” or “ granes” (on the moors), as 
‘“Agill Granes” (O.N. grein, Dan. green, a branch). One of the 
oaks below the High Scar, Bak’stone Gill, being split upwards as 
far as the branches by a landslip upon the edge of which it grew, 
was said to be “‘roven. ad to the grain.” This point is also called 
the “brawn.” | 

The pr onunciation of the old French word “ pasture” (pastoor) 
is well preserved in the upper part of the dale, while the pre- 
servation of the names of “ Haver Close” (Danish haver, oats, 
French clos) and “ Hasel Close”; as well as of arran, a spider (old 
French araigne); “ Heronshaw,” “ Heronsew” (old French Heron- 
geau, Heron); ‘“Fromarty” (old Trench fromenteée, sodden 
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wheat), &c., indicates that the Norman ; invasion touched Nidder- 
dale lightly. Fountains Abbey had granges in it. : 

Nidderdale and its moors have formerly been covered by 
an extensive forest. Many trees lie buried in the peat upon 
the moors. In the thousands of sections made by little water- 
courses the birch appears almost everywhere predominant. Hazel, 
“sealh” (willow), thorn, oaks, &c., also occur, but the birch must — 
have formed a thick and almost universal forest by itself, such 
as may be seen on the west coast of Norway at the present day. 
There are many oaks in the peat-bogs between Blayshaw Gilland 
Brown Rigg, 1000 to 1250 feet, easterly aspect, exposed; and a 
very large oak, thirty feet long, was dug up at Biggin Grange, Kex 
Moor (550 feet). In Sykes Moss most of the buried trees are 
sealhs, oaks, and birches. The birch is easily recognised by 
preserving its bark so completely, and an old sealh is known by 
its red wood. The wood of a young sealh is white. 

The birch and thorn covered the upper part of the sides of 
the dale, what the Angles called the “ Edge,” while in the bottom 


of the dale there flourished the sycamore, ash, holly, hazel, alder, 


bullace, elder, wych elra, “heckberry ” (bird-cherry), &c.; the last 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lodge, near the dale head. 
There is now a fine avenue of planes (sycamores) at Woodale, 
1000 feet, with heckberry, common ash, and alder, with Petasites 


vulgaris along the river bank. At Rough Close, 925 feet, there 


are hazel, holly, ash, sycamore, bullace; on Bekkrmot Scar, 725 
to 900 feet, there are ash, hazel, holly, bullace, thorn, thy ash 
being the commonest. All the large trees on the Scare __, 
with a strong undergrowth of hazel. All along under Tu. ute 
House nearly all the trees are ash, with the remains of hazel 
undergrowth, and a few fine “hollins” (hollies). On Boysoak Scar, 
700 to 750 feet, there are ash, alder (at bottom), holm, ivy, and 
elder; and along the river bank south of Thorpe House, 600 to 
650 feet, there are ash, alder, hazel, heckberry, plum (sloe). In 


the same field there is a remarkakle old birch, with very small 
— leaves, not pendulous. Though there are now hardly any beeches 


to be seen in the dale, I am told by the old people that they 
formerly abounded, but have been gradually all felled. Bekkrmét 
Scar and Boysoak Scar are limestone, but all the rest of the dale 
is sandstone and shale, or the covering of drift clay and gravel that 
les upon them. With these may be compared the limestone slopes 
of Wharfedale. A little above Netherside, on a steep slope below 
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- the road, is a natural wood a birches. At the top of ici sides of 


] 
the valley for miles are remains of extensive thorn scrub. Lower of 8 
down the sides and along the bottoms, many sycamores. The call 
valley has, however, been much cleared of trees by agriculturists, a fe 
Birch and “ eller” (alder, Dan. eller) were formerly extensively | | abo 
exported from the dale to supply the bobbin-makers, but this 
trade has nearly ceased. Some years ago, when the “ scrogs” F tow 
(Dan. skrog, trunk, stump) were cleared off Thorpe Edge tomake @ fort 
room for a large plantation of larches, known as “Thorpe Planta. @ pea 
tion,” a great deal of charcoal was burnt, and was sent to Masham ” the 
to heat the combs of the woolcarders: this was not commonly  @ the 
practised, however, in the dale. Blue Burnings Wood, which  @ cov 
formerly existed near the spot (1000 to 1200 feet) consisted of  @ pul 
birch and hazel scrub. Bleberries abounded there: this being ] hay 
a most capricious plant in the matter of ripening its fruit, it may @ hal 
be well to state that the site is a steep hillside running north-west  @ hai 
and south-east, and facing south-west, at the elevation given, the | Ey 
slope of the ground being 1 in 44, or an angle of fourteen degrees. 
Most part has been ploughed within the last seventeen years. @ [0 
Turnips and potatoes succeeded there ; oats would hardly ripen, @ th 
sometimes not at all. Blue Burnings now belongs to different @ 2% 
proprietors; partis glebe land. Before the enclosure the same @ 
proprietors ran sheep on it, each having so many gates. . Rt 
‘The peat on the moors, viewed broadly, is now undergoing a 7 of 
process of destruction. Except in the “‘Whams” the conditions @. ty 
for its formation do not exist. In summer, on the higher ranges, a Se 
the peat: becomes very dry and dust-like, when it is Swept away “@ 
by the strong winds, all along the lines of the dry beds of what — 
are, in the autumn and winter, watercourses. This processis @ © 
_ best seen in the ascent of Great Whernside from the south-east, |—C6€e 
where acres together of bare rock have been thus denuded. The @ % 
villages have their common land on the moors from which the 9 \ 
inhabitants may fetch peat. Middles Moor has one hundred @ 


acres of peat common for the village. The top spit of the peat 
is cut with a, spade with a long bent handle, called the flaying @ | 
(pronounced fleding) spade, into pieces sometimes a yard longand =@ | 
eight or ten inches wide. ‘These strips are called “flouts.” They @ 
are not used for burning when “peats” can be got, but black- | 
smiths use them for heating the tires of wheels. For this | 


purpose they are better when cut from sandy ground, as the sand 
makes them grow hotter. 
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In the process of gathering peat they first cut slices the shape 
of a thin brick, about eight inches or so long, in May. These they 
call ‘‘ peats.” The peats are laid to dry and harden on the moor 
afew hundred paces from the place where they are cut. After 
about a fortnight the cutters “set” them, which is standing three 
pieces together, one piece on its side edge, slightly leaning over 
towards two others resting endwise against it. After another 
fortnight they “hut” them, which is setting six or eight more 
peats round these, and laying two or three flat on the top to shoot 
the rain off. After a time, sometimes as much as a month more, 
they pile them into stacks, which are called ‘“ruckles.” Of 
course all this has to be done in the dry weather. If a person 


puts off getting his peat till late in the season, he runs risk of not 
having any for the following winter, and indeed this sometimes 


happens. It is useless to try and get them when the wet season 
has once set in. The process of gathering his peats occupies 
aman for a period not complete under about two months. : 

To the botanist the district of which Nidderdale forms a part 
possesses a fourfold interest. While its higher parts ascend into 
the arctic region of Watson, its lower portions lie far down in the 
agrarian zone. The line marking the upper limit of grain crops 
divides the district into two parts, in the higher of which many 
northern types occur, while in the lower we have representatives 
of the Midland and Southern English, and of the Germanic 


types of distribution. ‘The district lies upon the border-land of 


several provinces, both as regards zones of elevation and areas 
of distribution. 

The Germanic is represented by the rare Primula elatior, or 
oxlip, which ranges up to 750 feet east of the Nidd, but up to 
900 feet or more in Wharfedale; and in Wharfedale by the still 
rarer and more beautiful lily of the valley, Convallaria majalis, 
which grows in the woods near Netherside in large beds like 
garlic, and at Arncliffe. 

The Southern English type is represented by the daffodil 
(here a rare plant), Narcissus pseudo-narcissus (which grows at 
Azerley, at 300 feet), Colchicum autwmnale (in meadows by the 
Ure near Tanfield, 200 feet), Hwonymus europeus, the spindle tree 
(one bush by the Ure near Low Mains, in Masham parish, 250 feet, 
exceedingly rare); while to the British English type, or those 
which, though occurring throughout Britain, are yet more plentiful 
in the southern counties, belong herb-paris, Paris quadrifolia 
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(wood near Azerley, 250 feet, very rare), and Gentiana amarella 
(widely scattered, but rare, and exceedingly pretty with its pale 
rose-coloured flowers). 


The Midland, or Intermediate type of distr ibution, is repre- 


sented by the nearly extinct Cypripedium calceolus, or lady's 
‘shpper, which still grows at one or two favoured stations in 
Wharfedale, very properly ‘‘not for publication”; and Primula 


farinosa, one of.the most beautiful of plants. Its flowers are a. 


pale lilac-purple, with a yellow eye; the leaves are mealy pale 
green above, and silvery beneath. Its habitats “ stream-bogs” or 
bogs not stagnant. 

The British Intermediate type, or those ‘which, though 
occurring throughout Britain, are most plentiful in the Midland 
district, is represented by the cranberry, Vaccinium OXYCOCCOS, a 
fastidious fruiter. 

The Scottish type, or those which range as far south as the 
North Midland districts, is represented by T'rollius ewropeus, the 
-globe-flower, which ascends to 1400 feet, on Greenhow Hill; it 
likes shallow valleys by running streams. Prunus padus, the 
heckberry (Danish hekke, hedge; ber, berry), or bird-cherry, 
which is common in the upper part of Nidderdale, from 800 to 
1200 feet. Towards the end of May the long white racemes of 


clustering flowers that adorn this mountain-loving species add a 


strange and characteristic beauty to the pleasing wildness of these 
subalpine dales. The London-pride, Sazxifraga wmbrosa, grows 
wild on the limestone of Greenhow Hill, at 1400 feet, where it 
carpets for acres the gently sloping grass fields on the northern 
side. There is no reason for doubting that this is as true a 


British species as the very grass that grows with it. Who, it 


may be asked, would take the trouble to carry it up to a wild 
Yorkshire hill and plant acres of it 1400 feet above sea-level ? 
Surely such an enterprising person would have chosen a locality 
better calculated to bring him some reward for his trouble. 
“Mr. Tatham,” says Mr. Watson, in his’ ‘Cybele Britannica, 
“deemed it wild in Heseltine Gill, West Yorkshire; and 
according to Mr. Brand, it SLOWS ‘On Craig-y-barns, a hill to the 
northward of the Park at Dunkeld, covering acres, and in some 
places to the exclusion of everything else, forming the entire 
turf. But for the occurrence of Hypericum calyeinum, and other 
introduced plants, it would have been considered native. But 
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against this fairly given testimony of Mr. Brand there is some-. 
thing more positive than the suggestive counter evidence of 
Hypericum calycinum and its associates. In the ‘ Correspondence 
of Sir J. E. Smith’ we find a letter from Mr. Winch, expressly 
stating that the Saxifraga was introduced into the woods of Blair 
Athol by the gardener. Whether his introduction extended as — 
far as Craig-y-barns does not (from memory) appear in the letter.” 
Now a gardener would probably be the very last person to plant 
it on Craig-y-barns, though he might to adorn ornamental woods ; 
and the natural conclusion is that he introduced it into the woods 
from Craig-y-barns, its native habitat. Melampyrum sylvaticum, 
whose small deep yellow flower is often the only one to be seen 
in the woods, is plentiful from Huddersfield northwards. In 
Nidderdale it is plentiful in the woods near Fell Beck, 600 to 
700 feet, sheltered; also at Hag Pits, 500 to 600 feet, sheltered, 

The Scottish-British type, or those which, thongh occurring 
throughout England, are most plentiful in Scotland, is represented 
by Pyrola minor, lesser wintergreen, which grows in leaf-mould in 
Hackfall, 300 feet, a noble wooded gorge through which the Ure 
flows between Masham and Tanfield. Parnassia palustris, grass — 
of Parnassus, and Pinguicula vulgaris, the butterwort, adorn many 
of the wet bogs generated by springs on the hillsides. The 
green-veined wax-like flowers of the former, and the noble 
appearance of the plant, call forth the admiration of the botanist 
who for the first time lights unexpectedly upon them in their 
native hillside bog; and the recollection of the inexpressible 
Pleasure felt on first finding Parnassia palustris, Pinguicula 
vulgaris, Drosera rotundifolia, Narthecium ossifragrum, Rubus 
chamemorus, Myrica Gale, Trollius europeus, Saxifraga wmbrosa, 
Botrychium lunaria, Ophioglossum vulgatum, and many other rare 
and beautiful plants, has remained fresh in the memory, affording 
anever-failing source of pleasure through many after years of the — 
tough battle of life. The young botanist who yet has before him 
the pleasurable emotions attendant upon the discovery of some 
hew or rare plant for the first time may well be envied that — 
rapture. Botrychium lunaria is rare. It grows im grass fields, 
and is difficult to see. It grows in Nidderdale near Clark’s Carr 
Wood, at 600 feet, sheltered. : 

The Scottish Highland type, or those which, though occur- 
Nng in the northern counties of England and in Scotland, are yet 
| 3B 
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limited to the mountains, is represented by Empetrum nigrum, 
the crowberry, which grows sparsely among the ling on the moors 
up to 1800 feet; Vaccinium Vitis-idea, cowberry ; Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi, the bear-berry, which is very rare on these moors, occurs 


on Great Wham, 1750 feet, and on Little: Whernside; Rubus 


chamemorus, the smallest tree, the cloudberry, with a beautiful 
white blossom, is scarcely six inches high, and grows sparsely on 
the high moors, but is very local in its distribution on them; 
Oxyria reniformis 1s common on moorside pastures and streams; 
while Trientalis europea is exceedingly rare. This last occurs 
also on the moors of Cleveland. | | 

The British type, or those that are e fairly equally distributed 


thr oughout this island, is represented by many rare and interesting © 


plants. Drosera rotundifolia, which is found on the peat on the 
moors in abundance ; the juniper, which is very rare, but of which 
a few bushes are preserved in sheltered gills on the borders of the 
‘moors, as in Lul Beck, at 1000 feet; the asphodel, which is very 


rare, grows under Brimham Rocks, at 850 feet, and on Coni- 


stone Moor, about 1750 feet: the golden yellow flowers of this 
exquisite little plant are some of the most beautiful things in 
nature. Menyanthes, bogbean, fairly common in bogs; Myrica 
Gale, not common, moorland bogs; Calluna vulgaris, the ling, 


characterises the moors, but does not ascend above 1800 feet, 


often replaced by green grassy moors; Lrica tetralix and cinerea 
occur among the ling; Gymnadenia conopsea, sparsely, up to 
1200 feet, in grass fields; Corylus avellana, in the valleys, up 
to 1200 feet; Vaccinium myrtillus, local, but not uncommon, 
especially in moorside woods and in sheltered damp places on 
the moors on which the sun shines, when it fruits best; Draba 
verna, scarce, Pateley Bridge, 500 feet, and Galphay, 400 feet ; 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, exceedingly common in places, occw’s 
right up the dale to Lodge, 1250 feet, in grass fields; Di gitalis 
purpurea, sparsely ; Mercurialis perennis, less plentiful than south 
of Wharfe, where it is most common; Primula vulgaris, 1800 feet, 
on Pen-y-Ghent, in flower May 7, 1871, very dwarf; Cochlearia 
officinalis, carrier pasture, near Kettlewell, grassy boggy movt, 
1600 feet, north-east aspect, same day ; Adoxa moschatellina and 


Asplenvum viride, on north siope of Pen-y-Ghent, 2000 feet, both 


very dwarf. 
(To be continued.) 
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"ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORTH LINCOLNSHIRK. 


JOHN CorDEavx. 


_. EEE siiiataiinaiy cold and backwardness of the spring of 

1879 is certainly without a parallel during the last quarter of a 
@ century. A winter of extreme severity prolonged far into what 
ought to have been a spring, and culminating in a wet and cold 
summer, makes it almost an anomaly to write of spring, which | 
@ season this year might almost be erased from the calendar. All — 
7 this most ungenial weather has had the effect of greatly retarding 
and throwing back vegetation far beyond the ordinary period, 
and the observations now regularly taken at various stations in 
the kingdom, in connection with meteorological phenomena, on 
the foliation of trees and the first blooming of certain flowers, 
will, when brought together, probably result in showing that it is 
the latest and most ungenial season ever recorded in the British 
Isles. ‘This. will be best illustrated by a reference’ to the 
appended comparative list, showing the first blooming of certain 
familiar plants in North Lincolnshire in the spring of 1878 
and that of 1879 :— 


| (1878. 1879. 
Coltsfoot, Tussilago farfara - Feb. 18. March 19. 
Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus ficaria- Feb. 24. March 18. 
Marsh Marigold, Caitha palustris - Feb, 24, March 20. 

Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa - March 16. April 7. 
Cowslip, Primula veris - + March 24. April 28. 
Blackthorn, Prunus spinosa - - March 81. May 11. 
Herb Robert, Geranium robertianum ~ May 4. ‘May 30. 
Dutch Clover, Trifolium repens -  - June 9. June 21. 
Common Mallow, Alalva sylvestris  - June 16. June 28, 
Black. Knapweed, Centaured nigra June 22. July 14, 
Hawthorn - May 11. June 9. 


Wheat in ear - - June 8. July 12. 

As might have been expected, the arrival of our spring 
migrants has been most erratic, and in many cases prolonged 
beyond the average period. Consequent upon this and the cold 
Weather, most birds have nested a month behind their time, and 


then, in a vast number of instances, the first eggs have been addled 
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and destroyed by cold rains, coupled with an abormally low and 
continuous temperature. 

Up to this date (the end of July) I have been str uck with the 
general paucity of young birds which have left the nest. This is 
very marked in the case of the ground-builders, and the numerous 
instances in which we find nests deserted and eggs spoiled will 


fully account for the scarcity. The constantly recurring heavy 
rains have reduced this strong-land district into a swamp of 


soddened grass and liquid mud. Enormous as was the loss 
amongst birds in the last severe winter, the survivors have 
hitherto had a poor chance of recruiting their ranks from the 
_ young of the year. | 

A reference to my note- book shows that from January 20th, 
and a fortnight later, with biting north-easterly winds and frosts 
and snow, the only birds to be seen in this bleak and exposed 


_ district were Larks and Snow Buntings. By the 3rd February 


Linnets and Twites appeared, and on the 8th Thrushes were 
singing,-and Rooks had paired and returned to their nesting 
haunts. From the 16th to the 25th the wind was still N. and 
N.E., with many heavy snow squalls and sharp frosts. Larks 
were still packed together in flocks, vast numbers migrating 
southward, others remaining about the stubble-fields in company 
with Snow Buntings. At this time large flocks of Lapwings and 
Golden Plovers returned. On the 28th, the first really warm 
and spring-like day, with a south wind, there was a regular burst 
of melody. Blackbirds, Thrushes, Larks, and several other 
species were singing; and on March Ist the mellow notes of the 
Golden Plover were general in marsh-land. | 

During the first fortnight in March I almost daily saw 
flocks of ‘Tree Sparrows. ‘They used to come regularly to some 
paddocks near the house to feed on small seeds and refuse from 
the farmyard, spread on the grass. These flocks may have been 
migrants going northward, as they were not seen after the middle 
of the month. In June I found Passer montanus nesting in holes 
in old and decayed pollard willows overhanging a trout stream on 
the wolds. 

There was a single Wheatear on ihe high wolds on the 
19th March. Most common as they are in the early spring 
in our marshes during the migratory period, it is somewhat 

curious that this year has been an exception, as I have seen 
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none.* Later in the season, on the 20th May, a remarkably 
handsome pair of the large variety + was seen by me on the 
“beck” side in this parish. They alighted on the highest twigs — 
of a tall ash, a tree so common in this county and generally 
distributed that it has earned the soubriquet of the ‘‘ Lincolnshire 
weed.” ‘This pair of Wheatears seemed very arboreal in their 
habits, as for the quarter of an hour that I followed them they flew 
from tree top to tree top without once coming near the ground. | 

As late as March 21st there were about a score of Snow 
Buntings on the Humber embankment; this is a very late 
appearance. Amongst these were several examples in the 
beautiful pied breeding plumage, a dress we so rarely see them 


. inin England. Well might they linger on our shores, and put 


of their flight across the storm-swept northern seas; for, from 
the 22nd to the 25th, came—for the season—four of the coldest 
days I have ever experienced; east winds and frosts, cakes of ice 
floating down the big marsh drains, and great icicles on the © 
northern sides of sheds and outbuildings. 

- The first familiar notes of spring came with the little dark- 
legged Chiffchaff, on April 2nd. Bleak, bare, and desolate must — 
he have found the tops of the elms, for I note that at this date 
the buds on the hawthorn were not developed larger than No. 4 
shot; last year, at the same time, they were more than in half- _ 
leaf. After the Chiffchaff came another burst of mid-winter, 
with ice on Good Friday morning (April 11th) half an inch in 
thickness, and on the 12th four inches of snow. 

Here the first Swallows were seen on April 22nd. ‘Three 
were observed from the Tees light-vessel on the 25th, flying 
in a south-westerly direction. The 23rd brought the Yellow . 
Wagtail. On the 24th Hooded Crows still lingered in the 
marshes and on the coast, the last of their tribe, cawing dis- 
consolately to the melancholy main—the knowing birds probably 
aware that there were no birds’ nests ready to harry in the north. 
This same day the Cuckoo was heard, and Swallows had become 
numerous, On April 26th a single Cuckoo passed the Tees 
light-vessel from S.E. to N.W., a moderate 8.E. breeze blowing. 


* A very competent observer on the Teesmouth light-vessel says that on April 7th : 


he observed a great many Wheatears pass; wind 'S.S.E., and clear. 


4 + See Lord Clifton’s remarks on this race or variety in the current number of — 
‘The Ibis,’ July, 1879, 369. 
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The Tree Pipit has been exceptionally numerous, and is the only 

one of our arboreal migrants which can be said to be at all 
plentiful. They arrived about the last week in the month, and 
their pleasing song has been heard from every copse and wood, 
both in the 1ow country and over the high wolds. 

The first week in May brought a recurrence of winter, with 
east winds and frozen drains, the weather continuing most severe 
till after the 10th. On the night of the 9th there was a hard 
frost, with icicles two to three inches in length on the eaves of 
buildings. Notwithstanding the excessive cold House Martins 
were hawking on the beck and other open waters on the 9th. 
This day five black-breasted Golden Plovers pitched in one of 
our fields, and a single Swift appeared hawking above some large 
woodlands on the wolds. Swifts have been most abundant, so 
much so as to attract attention by their numbers, and I do not 
think I have ever known them generally hawk at so great a height. 
The Nightingale was heard on the 12th; they have been quite 


common in North-east Lincolnshire, also on the opposite side of 


the Humber in Holderness. A short break of warmer weather 
on the 13th brought the Sedge Warbler, and on the 14th the 


Garden Warbler. The Whinchat was seen on the 17th; they | q 


have been most scarce, and I have not observed a tithe of 
the number which visits us in ordinary seasons. Spotted Fly- 
catchers appeared at their old haunts on the 14th; and on the 
same day Martins commenced laying the foundations of their 
nests under the eaves. 


=, 


A great peculiarity of this most untoward season has been : 


the almost entire absence of the flocks of migratory waders from — 


the Humber flats. On April 16th I saw a few Grey Plovers, 
and a flock of Dunlins, Tringa variabilis, estimated to contain 
from 1500 to 2000. These, with a few Whimbrel about the 
middle of May, complete my list. The probability is that the 
wet season having been prolonged so late into the summer our 
waders when once on the move have gone directly forward to 
their summer haunts, without making a half-way house of the 
Lincolnshire coast. 

On April 15th and subsequent days a Dipper visited our 
small stream. It was not wild, and permitted a tolerably near 


‘approach. Short of shooting and examining the bird, which _ 


I was reluctant to do, I had little doubt of its belonging to the 
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northern variety known as Cinclus melanogaster. On May 27th 
[saw the Turtle Dove in the next parish; and,on the 31st, when 
riding across the wolds, I had an excellent view of the Great 
Spotted Woodpecker, a species by no means so scarce in North 
Lincolnshire as is generally supposed, haunting the large wood- 
lands and old timbered parks. Very large flocks of Brent Geese 
and Widgeon were observed every day off the mouth of the Tees 
during March; they had all left before the 28th. From a notice 
in Field,’ it appears the former lingered on the coast 
till late in May. ‘lhe only ducks seen by me when cruising on 
the south and south-east coasts from the Solent to the Humber, 
in the second week in June, were Common Scoters, the “black — 
ducks” of the fishermen. ‘Terns were seen on the Tees on the 
19th April; numerously on May 7th. We took no eggs of the 
Carrion Crow till after April 14th. My boys took several nests 
during the Easter holidays, and a young birdnesting friend 
secured 127 eggs. I mention this to show how numerous the 
species is in North Lincolnshire, where, as a rule, game is not 
- [have paid especial attention to the Starlings this season—if 
possible, to substantiate the fact of the separation of the young 
and old during migration. After the young leave the nest they 
assemble in the marshes in flocks of greater or less extent—from 
twenty to thirty to several hundreds. Occasionally I have detected 
an old bird or two; but they appear as often without as accom- 
panied by adults. As a-rule, the old birds remain about their old 
haunts, and, in the majority of cases, nest a second time. During 
this period the young of the first broods certainly collect together. 
Mr. Gitke states that hundreds of thousands of young Starlings 
«ross Heligoland in June to the end of July, and like numbers of 
old birds during October and November, and later; that young 
and old are thus strictly divided, and migrate at quite distinct 
periods. | 
During the last week in July Whimbrel passed overhead, and 
l also saw a few small flocks in the marshes; with flocks of from 
ten to twelve young Curlews. ‘The plaintive whistle of the Ring — 
Dotterel came from the fallow land—a sure indication of summer 
being far advanced. May I never have to write of a more miserable 
and ungenial one | 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM ST. LEONARDS. 
| By J. H. Guryey, Jun. 


A Buzzarp seen on May 10th was evidently a migrant, 


making its way in from the sea at a great height. I cannot say of. 
what species it was, but its mode of flight was curious. Having - 


_ first risen in circles to an immense height, it shot off on a steady 


descent, which was at such a gentle angle that, without any per- 


ceptible movement of the wings, the natural buoyancy of the bird 
sufficed to carry it almost out of sight. On May 4th I saw four 
Bartailed Godwits at a little marsh about two miles west of St. 
Leonards, and two or three hundred yards from the sea—the most 


attractive place imaginable for tired waders. Two of these. birds 


were in full summer plumage, one was in change, and the other still 
in winter plumage. They were extremely tame. On the first occa- 
sion I got within about thirty yards of them, and going again two 
days afterwards approached within five yards before they attempted 
to fly. At this marsh, on May 7th, I saw a Sandpiper, which, from 
its small size, I have little doubt was a Wood Sandpiper. 


I went twice to Winchelsea in search of Terns; but they are | 


not so common there as I had hoped to find them, which I suppose 
is due to the extensive manufacture of shingle-concrete which is 
carried on at the adjoining town of Rye. I only saw a pair of the 
Common Tern; but nearly opposite Camber Castle a very nice 
colony of Lesser Terns were breeding. 1 have no doubt at the 
date of my visit many of them had young, as they were busy 


fishing and carrying the fish about in their bills after they had 


caught them. A very pretty manceuvre—which I do not remember 
witnessing at Blakeney, near Cromer, where there is another 
colony of these birds—was dropping a fish in the air and catching 
it again in its descent. While looking for their eggs I stumbled 
on a couple of Boar-fish, Capros aper; they had lost all that 
beautiful salmon-colour which is so conspicuous in the live fish. 


This species seems to have been very abundant all along the south © 


coast this spring; several were taken at Hastings. I believe 
Hastings to be a very good place for anyone who is making a study 
of fish. During my stay there I saw two Anglers, or “ Fishing: 
frogs,” Lophius piscatorius. Twice a fine Grey Mullet was caught 
off the parade, in a common shrimping-net, which I mention for 
the singularity of the capture. 
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NOTES FROM LEONARDS. 


On my arrival at Hastings in April, Guillemots, or ‘‘ Willocks,” 
were very common; but when I left, in June, not one was to be 
sen. A gentleman, who is very fond of birds, told me that during 
apart of April there was a constant movement eastward of Guille . 
mots and allied species, while Scoters also, I believe, joined in the 
same movement. Mr. Bates, the taxidermist, of Eastbourne, 
informs me that no birds of the Guillemot tribe breed at Beechy 
Head now. He saw seven Spotted Redshanks at Eastbourne on © 
May 4th, the same day that I saw the Godwits. One which was 
shot was described as being in magnificent summer plumage. The 
less, Mr. Bates informs me, were entirely black; no red colour at 
alin them. ‘The May passage of waders on the south coast lasts 
buta short time; by the 20th it seems over. Many other migratory 


q birds, if not detected by the observer on the day they are passing, | 


are not seen at all. For three days Whinchats were abundant at 
Bexhill, after which they disappeared. At the same place, for a 
few days, there were numbers of beautiful Yellow Wagtails; but 
the majority made no stay. The Pied Flycatcher, as I learn from 
Mr. Bates, occurred twice at Eastbourne—on the 5th and 20th of 
May; and on the 19th a female Black Redstart was identified. 
I learn from the same source that a white Red-necked Grebe, 
almost an albino, was obtained off Beachy Head. _ 

Before leaving St. Leonards I paid a visit to the fine old 
red-brick Castle of Hurstmonceaux, of the time of Henry VI. 
Its ivy-mantled walls are very fastnesses for the Owl and the 
Jackdaw. There were scores of egg-shells of the latter birds in 
its side towers. ‘The Stock Dove, too, as might be expected, 
nests in its walls. A short walk across Mr. Curteis’s park took 


# us to the Heronry, a goodly colony of nearly fifty nests, placed, 


with a few exceptions, upon oak trees, the exceptions being beech. 
The numerous rabbits of the vicinity are laid under contribution 
by the Herons; we found two young ones under the trees, together — 
with a mole, a rat, and a perch. Very little comes amiss to these 
voracious birds. ‘They formerly nested close to the house; but, 
as often happens when disturbed by Rooks, they deserted the spot, 
and migrated to a field opposite,, 

The Cuckoo is a bird which seems to be increasing in England 
It is exceedingly common at St. Leonards and Hastings. In one 
of my walks I put up a Cuckoo in a meadow, which, as it flew 


ney, Was pursued and mobbed by two Titlarks. On going to the 
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spot, a few yards from where it rose, I found a nest with two eggs, 
which were certainly those of the Sky Lark; one was sucked, the 
other was sound. Had the Cuckoo done this? I suspect so.* 
A week after I went again to look; the sucked and broken egg was 
gone, and three others, all sound, were there. If the Cuckoo was the 
culprit, it was probably frightened by me, and had not been: again. 

~ On May 31st 1 saw a Blue Tit’s nest in a lamp-post, and was 
informed the same pair had nested there for three years. The 
entrance was at the top of the hollow iron post, full under the 
light. of the gas. ‘The persistency with which the Starlings drop 
their eggs, at Bexhill, on the edge of the cliffs where they breed, 
is very remarkable. I found nearly a dozen on different occasions, 
and all near the same spot. All but one were broken and yelkless, 


which I imagine must be the work of mice, as I hardly think the 


old Starlings would doit. The first Lapwing’s eggs noted were on 
March 31st. Great numbers are collected in the neighbourhood 
of Hastings, and sold by the fishmongers and poulterers; yet, 
although so many were taken, the price never dropped below 344d. 
Fresh eggs were taken up to the first week in June. A nest ot 
four eggs taken on June 3rd contained two fresh and two slightly 
‘sat upon. At this time fully-developed young Pied Wagtails were 
about, with tails as long as their parents, from which they could 
only be distinguished by colour. 


There are some birds whose absence from St. Leonards is 


remarkable. I never saw the Redstart (e7. Knox, ‘ Orn. Ramb. ia 
Sussex, p. 192) in my walks, though keeping a particular look out 


forit; and I never heard the Corn Crake, which I could hardly have - 


failed to do had there been any in the neighbourhood. Amongst 
the numerous little parties of Pied and Yellow Wagtails, the most 
careful inspection failed to detect either the White or the Grey- 
headed Wagtail; yet these well-marked species are not infrequent 
at Brighton. ‘The Redbacked Shrike was late in arriving, but soon 
became common. Its favourite victim for impalement seemed to be 
the large yellow-tailed bumble-bee. I found two of these insects. 
about fifty yards apart, on the spikes of large dead brambles, and 


still alive. I found others last summer at Northrepps on dead 
thorns. | 


_™ The Cuckoo may have visited the Lark’s nest merely for the purpose © 
depositing her own egg therein, and the broken Lark’s egg may have been sucked 
by a tield mouse.—Eb. : 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A Fox Cuase 1x Lonpoy.—On the 15th August a bagged Fox 
contrived to escape-from its temporary place of cowfinement in the Metro- 
politan Market, and making its way along King’s Road, turned down 
Raymond Buildings, and took refuge in Gray's Inn Gardens. Here, how- 

ever, it could not remain long undisturbed, and a hue and ery being raised 
-itwas eventually recaptured. by the gardeners.—J. E. 


ON THE PRESUMED MENTION OF THE Hoopog, A.D. 1395.—In 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ (Ross’s edition, 1826), I find, under the 
head Upupa, “A bird called a Hoopoe, or, as some say, a Lapwing.” May 
not the ‘‘vij upupis,” quoted in ‘The Zoologist’ for August ip. 338) as 
costing twopence each, have been Lapwings. and the “ xiiij plovers” at 
threepence each have been Golden Plovers—a bird more delicate for the 
table than the Lapwing, and therefore likely to command a better price? 
This seems to me more probable than that by the word ‘ upupis" Hoopoes 
vere in this instance intended.—J.H.Guryey (Northrepps Hall, Norwich). 


EARLY MENTION OF THE Hooprore as a BritisH Brrp.—It has been 
suggested that the meaning of the word wpupa in the document quoted by 
me (antea p. 337-338) is not “ hoopoe,” but “ lapwing,” a bird more likely 
to have been met with at the season, and in the numbers, indicated. - Some 
lictionaries, indeed, give “lapwing” for upupa, as that of Ainsworth quoted 
by Mr. Gurney, and that of Adams (Edinb. 1814). The only two T have 
by me, however, are in favour of Hoopoe, and make no reference whatever 
tothe Lapwing. Dr, Andrews, in his ‘Latin-English Lexicon’ (1854), 
gives  Upupa [exo], a hoopoe. Plin. 10, 29, 44; id. ib. 25, 36. Varr. 
L.L. 5, 11, 22"; and Dr. Wm. Smith, in his ‘ Latin-English Dictionary ’ 
1857, based upon the works of Forcellini and Freund), adopts the same 
view in almost the same words. On looking into Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Romane et Britanniw’ (1578), I find the following quaint but 
appropiate remark :—‘* Upupa, upupeé, Avis, Plin. A birde no bigger than 
a thrush, and hath a crest from his bill to the uttermost part of hys heade, 
which he strouteth up or holdeth downe according to his affection. Where- 
fore it cannot be our Japwing, as it hath been taken for. It is rather to be 
called an houpe.”** I presume that the inference intended to be drawn 
here is that the crest of the Lapwing was thought not to be erectile. If so 
this was a mistaken notion, since this bird, like the Hoopoe, is able to 


* Mr. Turner, of Sherborne, states that these birds were known as ** hoops” in 
Dorsetshire, | 


| 
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elevate and depress its crest at will. In old “ Houschold Books” dated at . 


the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, the Lap- 
wing is entered sometimes as ‘ Pewit,” but generally “ wype” (compare the 
Swedish “ wipa”), and the latter word is occasionally found coupled with 
‘“‘plovers,”’ showing that by the last-mentioned name “ golden plovers” were 
intended. I have not met with any instance of the use of the word upupa, 
in which it is clear from the context that the Lapwing is referred to; nor 
do I think it clear that this is so in the case in question.—J. E. Harvine. 


BREEDING IN THE or Foura-—So far as 
I know, the Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria glacialis, has not hitherto been 
known to breed in Britain, except at St. Kilda and in the Hebrides. I have 
often seen them in Shetland, and several specimens have been procured; 
but there was seldom more than one scen at atime. On June 4th, 1878, 
about a dozen pairs were observed hovering round the cliffs of the island of 


Foula, and at last they fixed on the most inaccessible cliffs on the island— | 


a place that no native could reach, and where, according to their statement, 
no bird ever nested before. This stronghold was taken by the Fulmars, 
and they nested and brought off their young unmolested. This year they 
again made their appearance at the same date, only about double the 
number of birds. ‘They have again taken up, their quarters, and are said 
to defend it against all intruders from without, while their position secures 
them from the grasp of the daring islanders. ‘They maintain the same 
position of undisputed right to their cliff that the bold and fearless Skua 
holds on the hilis above them. The nests are placed on small ledges 


formed by the splitting of the rocks into layers, while the entire cliff seems 


so perpendicular that no foothold could be got for even the smallest bird. 
This is an addition to the number of our native birds, many of which have 
been considerably diminished of late, from the too easy access of collectors 
to their haunts. Those that have suffered most,of late are the Red-throated 


and other Divers, the Grebes the Great Skua, and several of the Duck 


family.—J. GAaruiock (Prospect House, Lerwick). 

_ {If our correspondent will refer to Mr. Robert Gray’s ‘ Birds of the West 
of Scotland’ (p. 499), he will find that St. Kilda is not-the only stronghold 
of the Fulmar.. Besides Borrera and Soa, it used formerly to breed in the 


south isles of Barra; and in Skye, says Mr. Gray, it breeds in at least one 


locality—a “stack” off the farm of ‘Tallisker, half way between Stauck-na- 
Maidaidh and Breshal Beg. The nests are in holes in a very deep grassy 
slope, extremely difficult of access. ‘The country people say there are many 
more breeding places of this bird in Skye. There is some reason also for 
supposing that at one time it nested at Mull.—Eb.] | 


Sea Birps Breepine ar Scr.ty.—Up to last week (July 19th) Gulls 
and ‘Terns have been breeding at the Scilly Islands. Young birds 1 all 
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stages of size, and nests with eggs, especially of the Terns, appearing 
naked, sat upon, and hatching—just what may be usually seen in the 
second week of June in ordinary seasons. I observe that authors do not 
refer to the rich creamy tint which is observable very often in the nestling 
and undeveloped plumage of several young Terns; and I am led to refer 
to this from having received an interesting specimen of the Sandwich ‘Tern, 
which was captured a few days since in “ Guthers,” one of the Scilly 
Islands, with the whole of the under parts from the chin and vent having 
this beautiful tone, which may be described as cream-colour, with a dash 
of salmon-pink in it, but very different from the roseate tint observable 
in the Roseate Tern and the summer plumage of the Little Gull, and 
sometimes in the Black-headed Gull. This tint which I have described in 
the young Sandwich Tern was observed in others, but not all, at the time 
it was captured. Mr. Dorrien Smith writes me word that in this island 
there are now “ heaps ef Sandwich Terns on their eggs, and nests with 
eggs.” Wath respect to what I have said as to this creamy, tint not being 
mentioned by authors, in the figure of the Arctic Tern in Gould’s ‘ Birds 
of Great: Britain’ I observe there is shown in the young bird a’slight blotch 
of yellow on the breast. I find, too, from Professor Newton, that this 
cream-tint has very often been observed by him in the Young Arctic Terns 
which have come under his notice.—EpwarD Hrarie Ropp (Penzance). 


Hapirs oF THE Housk Sparrow.—Dr. Hamilton, in his interesting. 
remarks on “ The Birds of London” (p. 273), tells us that the House 
Sparrow is a “ very early breeder,” im confirmation of which he states that 
a pair had nearly completed their nest by February 22nd, 1877, and that 
in the following year a pair had commenced building by March 2nd; but 
neither nest contained eggs, and none may have been laid for days, it being 
a hard matter to determine when a House Sparrow's nest is completed. 
Though upwards of sixty years ago I first saw the London House Sparrow, 
I know nothing of its town habits, but here, in the country, I have not 
found it an early breeder. This season, for instance, some of the nests 
were not finished by May 19th, and only two of these examined had eggs, 
when the Rook, Starling nnd Blackbird had young on the wing. Mr. KR. 
Warren concludes his notice of the birds observed in the County Mayo 
during the late severe winter by saying, “ Of our large colony of Sparrows | 
only one old cock has returned, apparently the sole survivor and repre- 
sentative of his race.” Though this colony of Sparrows had disappeared 
from Mr. Warren's farm by January 1st, it does not necessarily follow that 
they perished; it is more likely, considering what a hardy bird the House 
Sparrow is, that food was sought for elsewhere. Birds were picked up, but 
it does not appear that any dead Sparrows were found.— Henry Hapriep 
(Veutnor, Isle of Wight). 
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Nicut Heron 1n Scortanp.—A friend has sent me a paragraph from 
a Scotch paper (the ‘Glasgow Weekly Herald’ of May 29th), in which it js 
' stated that on the 23rd May last a Night Heron was shot off a tree on the 
banks of the Black Devon, adjoining Alloa Park Policies, by one of Lord 
Mar's keepers. I should be much obliged to any correspondent who may 
_ have an opportunity of learning further particulars if he will communicate 
them for publication in this journal. If the bird in question has been 
preserved it would be desirable to furnish a careful description of it, since 
it appears, from Mr. Robert Gray’s account of the last Night Heron 
procured in Scotland (‘ Birds of the West of Scotland,’ p. 284), that the 
latter was referable not to the European, but to the American form of this 
bird, by some considered to be specifically distinct—J. E. Harrina. 


Nesting Hasits or tHe Startinc.—| observe (p..218) Mr. Christy is 
of opinion that two broods are occasionally reared in a season by the 


Starling, in proof of which he remarks :—* Another nest I found contained 


at the end of May (1877) young birds just ready to leave. . . . These 
flew all well, and about a fortnight after I found three eggs slightly sat 


upon.” Now, considering the length of time that the young Starling is | 


fed by the parent birds, I think it unlikely—not to say impossible—that 
these eggs belonged to the original owners of the nest. More likely far 
that another pair had taken possession of it. Though a close observer 
for many years of the Starlings nesting about the house, I never knew 
them to rear more than one brood in a season, nor have they done so this 
year. ‘That they may occasionally do so is possible, and worthy notice, 
but I have no reason to doubt that their habit is to rear but one.—HEnnyY 
HavbFtecp (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). [‘ That they occasionally do so” has 
been satisfactorily ascertained. See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1876, p. 5164.—Ep. | 


Larert Fricut or Swirrs.—On June 25th, at about 11 a. m., a large 
flock of the Common Swift, Cypselus apus, was observed flying in a north- 
easterly direction across the high road at Sudbury, Middlesex. This flock, 
in very compact order as to the main body, with stragglers hawking for 
flies as they went, proceeded slowly on their journey, takigg nearly ten 
minutes in passing. Whether or not they were birds tM 
migration to this country by the severity of the weather I cannot say, but 
should be glad if any of your readers could throw some light on the 
subject.—LioneE P. BISHER (South Side, Harrow). 


GoLDEN Kaci. in tHe Lewes.—On April 12th, I obtained a splendid 
pair of Golden Eagles, which were killed near Stornoway. ‘The female 1s 
considerably larger than the male, and lighter in colour — ROBEST W. 
CHASE near Birmingham). 
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Buack TERN on THE THAMES.— While going up the river from 
Kingston to Windsor, on August 18th, I saw a Black Tern at Sunbury. 
It followed in our wake for some little way, and then passed our boat close 
enough to enable me to identify the species and to note that it was a young 
bird. Several species of Terns appear on the river about the periods of 
migration in spring and autumn, and sometimes stray a considerable 
distance inland, as, for instance, to the Serpentine, and the reservoirs at | 
Kingsbury, Elstree, and Tring. Of these the Black Tern is perhaps the 
rarest.—J. Hantine. | 


KINGFISHERS Lonpon.—Referring to the mention of the Kingfisher 
by Dr. Hamilton, as one of the “ Birds of London,” in the July number of 
‘The Zoologist’ (p. 289), may I add that on the 1st of March last I saw 
one fly across the Royal Toxophilite Grounds, Regent’s Park, apparently 
on its way from the ornamental water to the Botanical Gardens.— 
R. Wacrers (Ewell). 


Witp GEESE IN THE IsLE or WIGHT IN @txc.—A flock of wild 
geese was observed late in the evening on June 30th, flying in two lines, 
ata considerable height, in a northerly direction. I had heard a day or 
two before of geese being seen passing over the Island, but doubted it until 
[had ocular proof, seeing that they are neither migratory nor gregarious at 
this season in general Henry HapFixgtp (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 


STURGEON IN THE THAMES AND MeEpway.—Noticing a letter in the 
‘Standard,’ of August 22nd, stating that a Sturgeon weighing seven 
pounds had been caught in the Thames. it has occurred to me that it 
might be interesting to the writer thereof, and your readers, to know that a 
gentleman and myself, with a bullet and a wire cartridge, shot one in the 
Medway above Maidstone Bridge, weighing one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds, and seven feet nine inches in length, which we sent to her Majesty 
the Queen at Windsor Castle on June last. ALEXANDER J. Russeuh 
(Town House, Maidstone, Kent). 


Fox or “'TuresHer” oFr tHe Coast or July 
9th a fine Fox Shark (Carcharias vulpes), measuring twelve feet in length 
and about four feet in girth, was captured in a herring net off the Start, 
aud brought into Plymooth by some fishermen for exhibition. This fish 
lad played great havoc with the net, but appears to have become entangled 
and captured by the “ head-rope.” A few years since I recorded a small 
specimen that had been taken with a hook and line—a case of very rare 
occurrence.—JOHN GA?TcoMBE (Durnford Street, Stonehouse). 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Hunting Expedition to the Transvaal. By D. Frrnanpez pags 
Neves. ‘Translated from the Portuguese by Manrtana 
Monrerro. London: George Bell & Son. 1879. 


Our relations just now with the Transvaal are such as to 
render any information concerning that country and the native 
races which inhabit it of more than ordinary interest to English 
readers, particularly if that information be supplied by one who 
is able to write from personal experience. 

The author of the present work, having spent thirteen years 
in the Transvaal, has had unusual opportunities for informing 


himself of the nature and resources of the country from a- 


mercantile point of view, and of the character and mode of life of 
the different tribes with whom he was almost daily brought in 
contact while pursuing his avocation, that of an ivory trader. 
The success which seems to have attended him in his travels is 
doubtless to be attributed to his humane and sensible mode of 
treating the natives. Instead of alarming, threatening, and 


endeavouring to coerce them, he always approached them in a 


friendly way, respected their customs, and made them liberal 
presents in exchange for anything he wanted, whether ivory or 
food. Now and then he fell in with people who, in spite of all 
his endeavours to persuade them to the contrary, would persist 


in believing that his intention was to dispossess them of their 


goods and kill them; and many a plot had he to upset by a 
counter plot, and by firm, energetic action. Some of his escapes 
were truly marvellous. On one occasion a hunter came running 
into camp with the intelligence that King Mahuéoé with eight 
hundred Kaffirs were approaching with the express intention of 
killing him. In a perfect downpour of rain, he had just time 
to reach the ford on the river Bembe, distant half an hour's 
march from where he was camped, and cross to the opposite 
side before the swollen torrent became unfordable, and, by the 


interposition of a natural barrier, effectually pr evented his enemies 


from following him. 
At times the author found himself in great straits for food, 
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for he had a numerous retinue to provide for, and fresh meat was 
not always to be obtained when wanted. His force consisted of 
one hundred and twenty carriers with bales of goods for trading 
with the Dutch ; thirty with the merchandize proper for bartering © 
for provender and provisions; three captains or guides for the 
carriers ; seventeen hunters; sixty-eight negroes for transporting 
the necessary materials for the hunt; five carriers for his personal 
luggage; four servants; a second and third lieutenant in com- 
‘mand, and four carriers for their separate use. In all mustering 
two hundred and fifty-three men. This was a goodly number 
to provide for, but none too many, on an emergency, to withstand 
the attacks that were made upon them. 

The hunters appear to have made the most of their time and 
opportunities, and not only secured plenty of fresh meat in the 
shape of antelope and buffalo, whenever they had a chance, but 
also brought in a fair amount of ivory. Some of their encounters 
with wild animals are very graphically described, as, for instance, 
their walking up to a very large Lion in open ground (pp. 219— 
222); and, on another occasion, at might, seeing three Lions 
stalking a herd of twenty Buffaloes (pp. 249—251). They once 
came unexpectedly upon two dead Lions and a dead “ Tuongonhe” 
(from the description, p. 48, note, possibly a Gnu), and the sight 
presented was a singular one :— | 


“One Lion was stretched full length on the ground, its huge jaws 
opened wide, while by his side lay a ‘'Tuongonhe’ half devoured. The 
second Lion was lying a few yards from the first one; his sides were 
fearfully gashed, and a deep lacerated wound between his shoulders, where 
the enemy had inserted his teeth. The ground all about the beasts was 
pawed up—evident proof that a fierce struggle had taken place. The first — 
Lion had certainly received some gashes on his ribs, and had a slight 
wound on his shoulders. Evidently this one had proved the victor, yet he 
was dead. Could it possibly be from the slight wounds he had received ? 
We could not account satisfactorily for his death. Kemarking, however, 
that his mouth was open to an extraordinary degree, and that his tongue 
was protruding, we found on examination that a large bone had stuck across 
his throat. No doubt these Lions had both attacked the Tuongonhe, and 
they evidently fought for their prey until one fell. ‘The victor, perhaps 
famished, set at work at once to devour the Tuongonhe, and in doing so 
had eagerly swallowed a bone, which had stuck in his throat and caused a 
fearful death. ‘Ihe two Lions lay untouched on the ground, proving that 
3D 
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their encounter had taken place during the early morning; for, had the 
fight occurred in the night, the Hyznas would have devoured them.” 


The author states (at p. 224) that during his travels in Eastern 
Africa, he met with five ditferent species of Lions. For “species,” 
no doubt, we should read “varieties,” and even then the variation 
must be regarded as dependent in a great measure upon age and 
sex. The colour and length of the mane goes for very little; and 


the best authorities of the present day seem to be nerd that | 


there is only one species of Lion in Africa. 

To the naturalist who may desire information concerning the 
fauna of the Transvaal this book will be disappointing, inasinuch 
as the author, although an intrepid hunter and a good shot, shows 
so little acquaintance with Natural History as to be unable to 
distinguish a deer from an antelope, and often failed to identify 

the animals he killed. Nor does he furnish recognisable descrip- 
tions. At page 67 he writes, “The deer or stag of Eastern Africa 
is twice the size of the European stag, and its horns differ con- 
siderably.” There is nothing in the description which follows to 
enable an identification of the species, the only clue which he 
gives being the allusion to size, from whence it may be presumed 

that the Eland is intended. Elsewhere he speaks of seeing the 


horns of fallow-deer hanging up with other horns in a kraal which ~ 


he visited ! 

His description of the largest Elephant procured by his party 
is somewhat startling. It is well known that the African Elephant 
attains a much greater height, and carries larger and heavier tusks, 
than the Indian Elephant. Mr. Sanderson, in his excellent book 


on the ‘ Wild Beasts of India,’ says (p. 55), “ There is little doubt © 


that there is not an Elephant ten feet at the shoulder in India”; 
and he gives the exact measurements of some of the largest he 


_ ever saw. Sir Samuel Baker, writing of the African species in | 


his ‘ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ states that both sexes average 
about one foot taller than the Asiatic Elephant. Now what does 
Senhor Das Neves say ?— 


“During a hunting expedition which I made between Sofala and 
Tohaaiene. in the year 1864, I had the curiosity to measure the first 
Klephant killed on that occasion, and which proved the largest of all we 
destroyed. Irom the sole of his foot to the top of his back he measured 
thirty-eight palmos (spans of nine inches). As | had to get up on the top 
of his trunk to measure him, I may have made a mistake of four paluios, 
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certainly not more; therefore, I can safely state his height was not less 
than thirty-four palmos, or twenty-five feet six inches.” 


Now, with all deference to the translator, we are under the 
impression that “palmo” cannot mean a hand's span of nine 
inches, but the breadth of a palm, about four inches. ‘T'his would 
make the height of the animal in question, not twenty-five feet six. 
inches, but eleven feet four inches, which is consistent with the 
observations of the authorities we have cited. 

We need not criticise the Natural History portion of this 
narrative further than to say that it. is the weakest portion of 
the book. During his thirteen years sojourn in Eastern Africa, — 
Senhor Das Neves had splendid opportunities for studying the 
fauna and flora of the countries through which he travelled ; 
but, for want of the requisite training, these opportunities were 
unfortunately lost. His book is chiefly valuable for the insight 
which it gives into the manners, customs, and superstitions of 
the tribes which he encountered. The information which he has 
to impart is ‘both instructive and amusing, and is given in a clear 
and fluent style, a merit which we suspect is due in a great 
measure to the translator, who seems to have performed her 
share of the work extremely well. 


The Birds of Guernsey and the Neighbouring Islands, Alderney, 

Sark, Jethou, Herm; being a Small Contribution to the 

Ornithology of the Channel Islands. By Situ, F.Z.S. 
London: Porter. 1879. = 


_ Iris not a little surprising that until the appearance of the 
present volume we have been without any reliable information on 
the Ornithology of the Channel Islands. It is true that in Professor 
Ansted’s work on this group an attempt has been made to give a list 
of the birds which were supposed to reside in or visit the islands; 
but this list is not satisfactory, since the excellent geologist by 
whom it was prepared made no pretensions to be an ornithologist, 
and was content to set down the name of every bird that was — 
reported to him without furnishing any evidence of its occurrence. 
He enumerated 197 species as residing in or visiting the Channel 
Islands, but after careful enquiry Mr. Cecil Smith has sgme to 
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the conclusion that of these twenty-one at least should be struck 
out, and has accordingly reduced the list of species to one meneren 
and seventy-six. 

From the geographical position of the Channel Islands it 


might be expected that the avifauna of the group would present 


interesting features. ‘There are some birds in France 
which seldom or never make their way to England; there are 
others which, although periodical migrants to both countries, 
never visit us in such numbers as may be seen in the more 
favoured south. Of both these classes we should expect to find 
representatives in Guernsey, and we are accordingly somewhat 
surprised to discover from the book before us that there is no 
bird in Guernsey with which we are not familiar here, and that 
many of the summer migrants to France are rarer in the Channel 
Islands than they are in England. For the absence, or at least 
great scarcity, of such birds as the Golden Oriole and Hoopoe, 
there appears to be some reason, namely, the changes which have 
taken place in the physical aspect of the islands during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Guernsey was formerly far more wooded 
than it is at present, and it is probable that the wholesale 
destruction of hedgerow elms, and the grubbing up of so many 
orchards in order to employ the ground more profitably in the 
culture of early potatoes and brocoli, by which the island has lost 
much of its picturesque beauty, has had the effect of deterring 
many of the occasional visitants from alighting here in the 
periodical migrations. But, if some species have decreased in 
number, owing perhaps to the causes suggested, for other reasons 
others have become more numerous. The Mistletoe Thrush, for 
instance, is stated (p. 32) to have greatly increased in numbers in 
Guernsey, especially within the last few years; and, although 
Professor Ansted’s list confined it to Guernsey and Sark, it 1s 
now nearly as numerous in Alderney and Herm as any of the 
othe: islands. 

On a great extent of the higher part of Guernsey, on both 
sides of what is known as the Forest Road, there is little or no 


hedgerow timber, the fields here being divided by low banks, with - 


furze growing on the top of them. Furze brakes also are still 
numerous, the whole of the flat land on the top of the cliffs, and 
the steep valleys and slopes down to the sea on the south and east 
side of the island, from Fermain Bay to Pleimont, being almost 
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uninterrupted wild land, covered with heather, furze, and bracken. 
Besides this wild furze land, there are several thick furze brakes 
inland, in different parts of the island. This is the stronghold 
of the Linnet (which is far commoner in the island than the 
House Sparrow), the Greenfinch, and the Stonechat, while many 
other small birds avail themselves from time to time of the thick 
covert which is here afforded them. One would suppose it to be 
just the place for the Dartford Warbler; but this little bird is 
‘tither so scarce or so difficult to catch sight of, that Mr. Cecil 
Smith has never seen it himself, and is only able to record a 
single instance of its occurrence there. The Golderest occasionally 
comes over in large flocks, apparently from Normandy. Several 
flocks, numbering many hundreds in each, have been observed to 
settle on different parts of the common before dispersing over the. 
island. The raver Firecrest is now and then met with, although 
not in flocks. 
The Crossbill is said to be an occasional visitant to all the 
islands, and sometimes in considerable numbers; but, as in 
England, it 1s very irregular in the date of its appearance Mr. 
Smith writes ( (p. 86) :— 


“My first acquaintance with the Crossbill was in Sark on the 25th 
June, 1866, when I saw a very fine red-plumaged bird in a small fir 
plantation in the grounds of the Lord of Sark. It was very tame, and 
allowed me to approach it very closely. I did not see any others at that 
time amongst the fir trees, though no doubt a few others were there. On 
my return to Guernsey on the following day I was requested by a bird- 
9 catcher to name some birds that were doing considerable damage in the 
7 gardens about the town Thinking, from having seen one in Sark, and 
from his description, that the birds might be Crossbills, I asked him to get 
me one or two, which he said he could easily do, as the people were destroying 
them on account of the damage they did. In a day or two he brought me 
one live and two dead Crossbills, and told me that as many as forty had 
been shot in oue person's garden. The two dead ones he brought me were — 
one in red and the other in green plumage, and the live one was in green 
plumage. This one I brought home and kept in my aviary till March, 1868, 
When it was killed by a hawk striking it through the wires. It was, however, 
7 still in the same green plumage when it was killed as it was when I brought 
it home, though it had moulted twice.” 


The absence of Rooks from the Channel Islands 1s noticeable. 
“Thave never seen the Rook in the islands myself,” says Mr. 
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Cecil Smith, “even as a stranger.” But Mr. Gallienne, in his 
notes to Professor Ansted’s list, says, speaking of Guernsey, 
“The Rook has tried two or three times to colonise, but in vain, 
having been destroyed or frightened away.” Mr. MacCulloch 
has observed that they sometimes visit Guernsey in | large flocks 
in severe winters. | 

Kingfishers, adapting their habits to circumstances, og ie in 
holes in the rocks all around the island” (p. 102). Mr. Cecil 
Smith thinks the number of these birds is somewhat augmented 
in autumn by migrants, since he. has seen more specimens in the 
birdstuffers’ shops at that time of year than at any other. This, 
however, may perhaps be accounted for, to some extent, by its 
being protected during summer and early autumn by the local 
Sea Birds Preservation Act, wherein the Martin pecheur appears 
os one of the Oiseaux de Mer. 


The Thick-knee, or Stone Curlew, is said to be by no means 


uncommon in winter—a fact for which ornithologists would be 
more or less prepared from Mr. Rodd’s observations of its habits 


in Cornwall, who states that it is never seen in the Lizard and | 


Land’s End districts except in winter; and the only way to 
account for this deviation is to sseniiane that a portion of the 
migratory party, in their southern flight in the autumn, hold a 
northern limit just reaching the Land’s End and the Lizard lands 
(the most southern in the British Isles), the corresponding 
northern migration in the spring just taking the whole number 
above the southern latitudes of the extreme western counties. 

The Kentish Plover Mr. Cecil Smith regards as a summer 
visitant to the islands, and he has found their nests after a iong 
search on the sandy shores of Grand Havre and L’Ancresse Bay, 
Guernsey, as well as on the shell beach in Herm. He believes 
that they nest also in | Alderney, where he has seen them during 
the breeding season. : 

The Turnstone is said to be resident ica the year, its 
numbers being augmented in autumn by the arrival of migrants. 
The author has reason to believe that a few pairs even breed in 
some of the smaller rocky islands, where he has seen them in pairs 
during the month of June. 

On the subject of sea-gulls, as might be expected, he has a 
good deal to say; but none of the Skuas are represented in his 
list. ‘This is somewhat singular, since two species of these 
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parasitic Gulls are by no means uncommon on the English side of 
the Channel, about ‘Torbay, during the autumnal migration. __ 
On the whole we do not doubt that Mr. Smith’s little book 
will prove acceptable to many, especially to those visitors to the 
Channel Islands who, without it, might search in vain elsewhere | 
for reliable information concerning the birds which they are 
likely to meet with. | | 


Natural History Scraps : more especially about Birds. By C. M. - 
Apamson, Newcastle-on-Tyne: Bell & Co. 1879. 


As a contributor for many years to the Natural History 
‘columns of ‘The Field,’ Mr. Adamson’s name will doubtless 
be familiar to many of our readers. He is an observant 
naturalist, and in a quiet, unpretending way has from time to 
time contributed many interesting notes on the Ornithology of 
Northumberland (in which county he resides), which have appeared 
in the columns of our contemporary. ‘l'hese notes have now been 
collected and reprinted in an octavo pamphlet of 140 pages, and 


| amongst them we note a few which do not appear to have 


been previously published—such, for instance, as the account of | 
Prestwick Car (pp. 80—93), which used to be such a paradise for 
naturalists until drained in 1855. 
It may be easily supposed the reclamation of such a place 

caused a great alteration in the fauna and flora of the district. 
“No similar place,” says Mr. Adamson, “now exists in the North 
of England; it was, in fact, a small fen. At times it collected 
Swan, Geese, Ducks and Waders, unlimited as to species as well 
as quantity.” Duck and Mallard, Teal and Shovellers, used to 
breed there; Coots and Moorhens abounded, and in the winter 
Little Grebes. Mr. Adamson states that he never heard of the 
last-named species being seen there in summer. ‘This is rather 
curious, for the locality at one time was especially suited to its | 
habits. Amongst other birds which used to breed on the Car 

may be mentioned the Curlew, Redshank, Ruff, Wood Sandpiper, 
Snipe, and Black-headed Gull; while Temminck’s Stint-and the 
Black Tern have been found there in June. Mr. Adamson’s remarks 
on the habits of the Golden Plover and Snipe, as observed by him 
at this spot, are very interesting. ‘‘ Besides birds,” it would seem, 
“Pike, Perch, Roach, and Hels, and hosts of shells, plants, and 
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insects were located there. The birds, having wings, escaped 
annihilation, and have gone elsewhere; the fish and shells, of 
course, were destroyed entirely, and many of the insects and 
plants also, in consequence of the entire change; but; without 
doubt, another set of animals and plants has taken the place of 
the previous occupants, and certainly are of more use to man 
under the altered conditions, but hardly so interesting to the 
naturalist.” | 
| We have not space to extract from Mr. Adamson’s pages 
many observations which are worth quoting, and which invite 
comment; such, for instance, as his ‘‘ Naturalist’s View of the 


Close-time for Sea-birds,’ and his remarks on the preservation. 


of wildfowl. In a few instances, we observe, he has reprinted 
communications from other naturalists addressed to the Editor 
of ‘The Field,’ on subjects on which he himself has written. ‘To 
this there can be no objection when the information is worth 
reprinting, and is ‘‘ warranted genuine” by the publication of the 
writer's name; but we question the desirability of reprinting 
anonymous communications like that of ‘ Aquarius,” given at 
p. 79. This is a note on the Fulmar Petrel, wherein the writer 
states that he has “ very constant opportunity of observing” these 


birds; that they dive freely, but in a peculiar manner, following, 


the shoals of sprats or young herrings in great flocks on th 
wing, and dropping over them like a hailstorm; diving about six 
or eight feet beneath the surface, using wings and feet as most 
sea-birds do, but never diving deep or remaining long under 


water. Now this is an interesting fact if it could be substantiated, 


but as the reader is not furnished either with the name of the 
locality where the observation was made or the name of the 
observer, he is left in doubt whether the statement can be relied 
upon, and whether the writer was likely to know a Fulmar from 
a Manx Shearwater. | | 
~The omission of anonymous communications (unless made by 
persons known to the author as reliable observers and stated to 
be so) would not have detracted from the merits of Mr. Adamson's 
reprint; while its value might have been enhanced by the adoption 
of a uniform pagination throughout, and the addition of a good 
index, the single page of ‘‘ Contents,” miscalled “ Index,” being 
hardly sufficient for practical purposes. 
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